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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OSTRICH. 


The ostrich is found dispersed over 
nearly the whole of the deserts of Africa. 
When full grown it is¢aller than the tall- 
est man, and is sometimes found from 
eight to nine feet inheight. Like most of 
the feathered tribes the male and the fe- 
The usual 


male are not alike in color. 


legs pointed forward. She 
must look funny. Her legs, 
althought just the things for 
trunning, seem here rather in 
the way. Some travellers say 
that the ostrich never sits on 
her nest, but covering her eggs 
with sand, leaves them to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. 


color of the female is a greyish brown, 
while the lower part of the neck and body 
of the full grown male, are a deep, glossy 
black. 

The food of the ostrich in its wild state 
consists of seeds, and the buds and tops of 
various kinds of shrubs and plants. When 
tame it is fed on oats, barley, chaff, and 
cabbage. How it may be with the crea- 
ture in its natural state we cannot say, but 
in confinement no bird or animal shows 
so little choice in the selection of its food, 
If hungry, stones, wood, leather, iron, 
spoons, knives, all are swallowed with 
equal relish. We lately read an anecdote 
of a woman who was very anxious to see 
one of these rare birds. Hearing that a 
batch of them had arrived at the town in 
which she lived, she gladly and somewhat 
hastily availed herself of the opportunity 


This is a mistake, for later 
travellers inform us that the 
bird never leaves the nest ex- 
cept when driven to do so by 
hunger. 
they have escaped the shell, 
walk at once. 
the size of pullets. 
color is very much like that of 
the sand and gravel of the 
plains where they are found, 
so much so that it in no easy 
matter to discern the little 
fellows when they crouch upon 
the ground. The parents are 
very watchful over their young, 
and show a good deal of inge- 
nuity in protecting them from 
danger. 
African traveller and mission- 


The young when 


They are about 
Their 


Dr. Anderson, the 


to gratify her curiosity. 


hand, and hurried to the exhibition. 


Shutting her 
house, she took the key to her door in her 
Ar- 
riving upon the ground she gazed upon 
the birds with evident pleasure, until at 
length becoming familiar with her new ac- 


ary, gives an illustration of 
this. He says when crossing 
a plain he discovered a male 
and female ostrich with a brood 
of young ones about the size 
of ordinary barn door fowls. 
He immediately dismounted 


quaintances, she held out her key ina 
playful way to one that was stalking near 
her. Much to her astonishment the bird 
snatched the iron instrument and swallow- 


from his ox and gave chase. 
These are his words : 


The moment the parent birds became 





everything necessary to repair the harness.| tion. 


ed it, without so much as saying, I thank 
Then turning his head on one side, 
he looked down upon her for a moment, 
with a sort of wicked look in his queer 
eyes, as much as to say, What do you think 
ofthat? and marched away as dignified 
The poor woman was 
horror-struck ; but finally concluded if he 
had stomach enough to digest a key with- 
out fear of the cholic, she had better 
pocket the affront, even if she was locked 
out of her own house through his impu- 


you. 


as an alderman. 


dence. 


As has been said, nothing comes amiss 
to the hungry ostrich. A Dr. Shaw says 
that he saw one of these birds swallow 
bullet after bullet scorching hot from the 
mould, as fast as they were pitched at him. 
The Doctor, we are afraid, drew rather 
largely on his imagination when he gave 
that as a fact in natural history. Pieces 
of brick, however, the size of a man’s 
hand, have been found in the stomach of 
tne ostrich. One writer desiring to show 
the capacity of the creature’s throat, says 
that one day a duck with a brood of duck- 
lings strayed into an enclosure where an 
Innocence knows 
no danger, so Mrs. Duck paraded her lit- 
tle ones up and down the yard almost 


Ostrich was confined. 


under the very nose of the ostrich. 


aware of our intentions they set off at full 
speed, the female leading the way, the 
young following, and the cock at some 
little distance bringing up inthe rear. It 
was very touching to see the anxiety the 
old birds evinced for the safety of their 
young. Finding we were gaining on 
them, the male ostrich slackened his pace, 
and changed somewhat his course; but 
seeing that we were not diverted from our 
purpose, of following the young, he again 
increased his speed, and with wings droop- 
ing so as almost to touch the ground, he 
hovered around in circles almost within 
pistol shot, when he abruptly threw him- 
self on the ground and desperately strug- 
gled to regain his legs, appearing like a 
bird badly wounded. I really thought he 
was disabled, but on my approach he slow- 
ly rose, and began to run in an opposite 
direction to that of the female, who by 
this time was some distance ahead with 
her young. After an hour’s chase we se- 
cured nine of the brood.” 


The Arabs of North Africa hunt the 
ostrich both for amusement and profit.— 
This is done on horseback. As the speed 
and endurance of the ostrich are very 
great, special attention is given by the 
hunters to preparing their horses for the 
chase. For seven or eight days before 
the intended hunt, the animals are depriv- 
ed of straw and grass, and fed on barley 
only. They are allowed to drink but 














His | once a day, and are severely exercised by 
lordship scanned the little fellows very|long drives. By such training, which the 


The time for starting is the morning.|the necessity of breathing pure air in sleep- 


After perhaps one or two days’ journey 
they arrive at the spot where it has been 


the rain has recently fallen. One or two 
of the servants are sent out to ascertain 


These men carry a goat skin filled with 
water at their side, and a little bread.— 
They are very persevering, and walk until 
they meet with ostriches. As soon as the 
game is in view, one of the men lies down 
to watch, and the other goes back to lead 
the hunters.to the birds. As the horse- 
men approach the spot the greatest cau- 
tion is used. 
ridge by which they suppose they are con- 


see ifthe ostriches are still there. 


baggage is placed on the ground. 


distance as not to be seen. 
done the 


turn drive them back into the circle. 





‘omplacently, and with an unusually mild} Arabs call techaha, the animal is made fit 
ad benignant cast of countenance, until | to endure great fatigue. The bridle, sad- 


hapless mother. 


‘gs are placed upright. 









concluding they looked good enough to| dle and stirrups are made as light as pos- 
tat, he gave half a u.zen snaps in succes- | sible, and the rider is but slightly dressed, 
fon, and swallowed them downone after | 59 that the horse shall have no greater 
mother, like so many oysters, utterly re-| weight to carry than is absolutely neces- 
gardiess of the indignant hissings of the|sary. The hunter is armed with a wild 


olive, or tamarind stick, five or six feet 


. The female ostrich lays from twelve to long, having a heavy knob on the end.— 
Sixteen eggs, all in the same nest, which | This is his only weapon. 

hole scooped out in the sand. These} Each horseman is accompanied by a 
Tt seems as | servant or assistant, mounted on a camel, 
though this was done that the greatest| carrying goat skins filled with water, bar- 
Mumber might be stowed away. In sitting, |ley for the horse, wheat flour for the rider, 
the bird squats astride the eggs with her| ome dates, 





of the birds is gradually exhausted. 


he brings the bird to the ground. 


moans, but the female dies in silence. 





injured, and the skin is stretched upon 


whether ostriches are in the vicinity.— 


Having reached the last 


cealed from their victims, the men dis- 
mount, and two of them creep forward to 
If so, 
a little water is given the horses, and all 
The 
horsemen then divide, and very cautiously 
form a circle round the game, at such a 
After this is 
servants walk towards the 
ostriches who fly at once in great alarm. 
They are met by the hunters, who at every 
In 
this way, by fright, and by moving round 
the ring formed by the Arabs, the strength 
At 
the first sign of fatigue which they show|©ould give them no protection, 


by drooping their wings, the horsemen creaked mournfully as the gusts 0 
rush upon them. Each man selects his|Wind swept over them. 

victim, pursuing it with great swiftness 
until it is within his reach, when by a well 
aimed blow upon the head with his stick, 
The 
male ostrich while dying, utters loud 


The birds after death are carefully 
skinned, so that the feathers may not be 


The flesh is boiled, and fat pro- 


cured from it. The white wing 
feathers of the ostrich are the 
main object for which the bird 
is hunted. These are some of 
them very beautiful, and are 


sold for various prices. 


of self-conceit. 
days a tame bird will strut 
back and forth in his en- 
closure with great majesty, 
fanning itself with its expand- 
ed wings, and at every turn 
seeming to admire its grace, 
and the elegance ofits shadow. 
Dr. Shaw says that although 
these birds are tame to per- 
sons well known to them, 
they are often fierce towards 
strangers. They not only 
run furiously against them to 
push them down, but peck at 
them with their beaks, and 
strike them with their feet.— 
So violent is the blow given, 
that the doctor saw a person 
whose abdomen had been rip- 
ped completely open by astrike 
from the claw of an ostrich. 


—o—— 


PURE AIR AND SLEEP. 


ing apartments, and a sweeping argument 
against the old-fashioned, high-curtained 


f e A healthy man respires about 
ascertained ostriches are to be found. The/|twenty times in a minute, and inhales 


birds generally collect together in troops,|in that period about 
in places where there is grass, and where cubic inches of air; this he exhales 
again inthe form of carbonic acid gas 
atmos- 
Three and a half per cent. of car- 
bonic acid gas in the air renders it unfit 
for the support of life; this shows how 
necessary it is to provide a supply of pure 


bedsteads. 


and water, which vitiates the 
phere. 


air for the support of respiration. 


For the Companion. 
THE SCHOOL.GIRLS. 





should blow quite away from him. 


mal feeling. 














a 


tree, or on a horse, and’salt well rubbed 
a kettle to cook the food, and! into it. 





dle along in this mud and slosh, and 


The ostrich has a great deal 
On sunny 


hear the wind roar up among the tree- 
tops.” 

So they tripped lightly along, muddy- 
ing their pantaletts and stockings for 
mamma to take off and lay among the 
dirty clothes when they got home. Then 
came some boys, pushing and pulling 
each other about, as boys will do in ali 


weathers, and no harm either, if it is only 
done good-naturedly: then a boy carrying 
an umbrella, and leading his little sister, 
(we supposed she was) by the hand. See 
how he carries the umbrella directly over 
his own head and shoulders, never shelter- 
ing his little sister at all, and she has on 
a pretty silk hood with pink bows, which 
will be ruined by the storm. 
doesn’t he take better care of her? Why! 
Why does many a man, you and I know, 
move through the world his whole life 
long, just taking care of himself, and when 
troubles come pouring down, carrying the 
umbrella as it were perpendicularly above 
his head, never trying to keep a bit of it 
off from the mother, brother or sister at 
his side, or even from her who has prom- 
ised to travel all through life beside him, 
because she hoped for kind protection; 


Dr. Arnott, in his Physics, 
states that canary birds sus- 
pended near the top ofa cur- 
tained bedstead where persons 
are sleeping, will generally be 


found dead in the morning 
from the effects of carbonic 
acid gas, generated in respira- 
He Sets forth this as a fact, to show 


seven hundred 


There was avery cold, stormy day in 
April—do you remember it? when the 
wind blew, and it rained, and then it hail- 
ed, and finally snowed; one of those days 
in which every unlucky wight, who is 
forced to go out, muffies his shawl close 
around his chin, and holds on to it, and 
his umbrella, with a firm grasp, lest they 
I sat 
by the window of my little parlor which 
looksinto the street, and watched the fall- 
ing snow-flakes, and the muddy streets, 
and the few passers-by, with a rather dis- 
I wondered what had be- 
come of the little birds who sang so mer- 
rily a few mornings before: where had 
they found shelter from the pitiless blast? 
The naked branches of the elms which had 
been trying to put forth a few leaf-buds, |” : 
they only likely her mother is so poor she can ill 


As I looked, the sidewalks became more 
animated, for the schools were out, and 
the children began to troop homewards. | had reached the crossing, and a nice-luok- 
There were some who were thinly clad, | ing lad, a good deal older than she, meets 
and looked wet and chilled; others with | her. 
warm hoods and cloaks, whose smiling | aod comes whistling along with his satchel 
faces said as plainly as could be, “‘Wejonhisarm. As I said, he meets the little 
don’t care a fig for storms; we think it’s| girl: I can’t hear what he says, but T am 
real fun to feel the hail pelting on our|sure it is something very kind and pleas- 
hoods, and in our faces ;—real fun to pad-|ant from the expression on his face, and 


and who too often wears, poor thing, a 
silk hood with pink bows on it, and suf- 
fers from the winds and storms of life far 
more than he would do with his broad- 
cloth coat and water-proof hat, if he were 
not under the umbrella? Why? Because 
he is selfish, just as this school-boy is !— 
How sure we feel that a boy who can treat 
his little sister so, will never make a 
generous, whole-souled man, unless in- 
deed he change entirely ? 

Now come three little girls, all huddling 
under one umbrella, and all looking very 
wet. As they come against our gate, one 
of them gazes anxiously around her, 
shakes her shawl, and looks upon the 
ground. No; it is not there, and she 
looks frightened, and we hear her exclaim, 
**Oh dear, I have lost my book !” 

“‘Come along,” says the oldest of the 
three, in a rough, ill-natured tone, “ we 
can’t stop here all night!” 

“But I can’t go home without my 
book, it is a new one, and Ma will scold 
me so !” and she begins to cry. 

** What did you lose it for? You are 
always losing everything ; come along. I 
ain’t going to look for it to-night.” 

‘Perhaps you left it in the school- 
room,”’ suggested the third. 

*“*No; I know I had it when I started,” 
and she hushes her sobs,’ and gives her 
dress and shawl another search and shak- 
ing, but all in vain. Sheturns back alone 
and sorrowful, looking carefully on the 
ground as she goes on; the others stop a 
moment to fret and remonstrate, and then 
walk homewards under the umbrella, leav- 
ing her to her fate. How sorry I felt for 
the little creature. What if she does not 
find the book at all, and goes home, wet 
and cold, only to receive a severe rebuke? 
No doubt she has been very careless ; she 
ought to have looked after the book : very 














f cold |#fford to buy another; and yet my heart 


could not but pity the poor child in her 
distress. 


As I was thinking thus, the little girl 


He is a High-School boy evidently, 


to|from the smile which glitters among the 
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tears on hers. Yes; he takes her hand, 
and turns about with her. He carries 
the umbrella over her, and draws her with 
her dripping shawl closer to him, that she 
may be better sheltered. 

Noble boy ! how I rejoice in his manly 
nature. 
and Jongs to thank him ; how sure I am 
he is a gentlenan, let his rank and position, 
his occupation and advantages be what 
they may. I have seen that boy before, 
and noticed what a bright, beaming face 
he had; no wonder; I dare say he had 
been doing some kind deed, and hada 
perfect right to have a happy face! 

I sit and watch for their return, and be- 
gin to fear they have gone home the other 
way: no, there they come! The little 
gitl’s face is full of smiles, and as radiant 
as if no trouble had ever shaded it. And 
see! there is the book ; she holds it with 
both hands right before her: precious 
book, she will not lose it again! How 
fast she is talking, and how protectingly 
the boy looks down at her, with a face 
as full of smiles and as radiant as her own. 
It does me good to look at them as they 
walk by; it isa sunbeam amid the storm, 
gilding the gloom as only a moral sun- 
beam could. Which is the happier? Is 
not he, for one who knows has said, “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive ?” 

They disappear in the distance. Heav- 
en’s blessings go with them ; they will go 
with him who could turn out of his way 
in such a storm to comfort a sorrowful lit- 
tle child, whom most “ big boys” would 
have passed by unheeded. Such a kind, 
pitying, unselfish heart, is in itself a price- 
less blessing, for it brings him into com- 
munion with the ministering spirits of a 
better world, and with him who when on 
earth “ went about doing good.” 

Aunt Fanny. 





THE CRIPPLED BOY. 

A few years ago, business compelled me 
to take up my residence for some weeks in 
one of our western villages. The room 
that I occupied in the principal hotel of 
the place, was on the second floor. One 
ef my windows overlooked the public 
square, while the other two gave me a 
view of a wide aud well built up street; 
upon a corner of which the hotel was 
situated. 


bore reproving them, or even making any 
complaint to the landlord. 


rowdies were at the height of their noise 
and profanity, I heard their leading asso- 
ciate exclaim, in a subdued tone of voice : 


How my heart warms to him, ing 


r 
crutches, and the crippled lad passed the 
group without seeming to have noted their 
presence. 
out of sight, these rude boys seemed spell- 
bound. Then after an ineffectual attempt 
to resume their former mirth, they dis- 
persed. Their meeting for that day was 
broken up. 
ment, and pondered long upon the sub- 
ject, but could find no clue to this incom- 
prehensible mystery. 


took tea at the house of a Christian friend. 


One day when this group of young 


‘ Hush! hush! boys, lame Isaac is com- 


Instantly the most profound stillness 
eigned. Nearer and nearer sounded the 


Till lame Isaac had fairly gone 


I was struck with astonish- 


That afternoon, by special invitation, I 


When we were all seated around the table, 
the subject recurred to my mind, and I 
related the incident I had witnessed. My 
host solved the mystery by saying : 

‘ Crippled Isaac is universally respected 
for his sincere, heart-felt piety. He sel- 
dom, if ever, reproves sin by word, yet if| 
in passing along the streets he hears a boy, 
or a set of boys using profane or ribald 
language, he never fails to stop suddenly, 
turn round on his crutches, give the of- 
fenders a sorrowful, reproving look that 
cuts deep into their hearts, and then with- 
out having uttered a word, passes on. I 
overheard one of these boys say a few days 
ago, that he would at any time rather take 
the severest thrashing, than encounter one 
of those sorrowful, reproving looks of lame 
Isaac.’ 

The whole mystery was now explained. 
I comprehended it fully, and I confess that 
I felt myself humbled in the very dust to 
think that while my advantages were vast- 
ly superior to those of the poor, lame, dis- 
figured boy, I had fallen so immeasurably 
behind him in the discharge ofan important 
Christian duty. 

About three months after I had return- 
ed to my usual place of residence, I receiv- 
ed a letter from my friend in , from 
which letter I make the following extract : 

* Last Sabbath our faithful pastor had 
the happiness of baptizing eighteen more 
rejoicing converts. Nearly all of them 
are young, and belong to our most worthy 
and respectable families. The prayer- 
meeting of Thursday night will not soon 
be forgotten. Three young men, former- 
ly the leaders in rowdyism, but who were 
known to have long been under the most 
pungent convictions, became the subjects 
of Divine grace, and rising one after an- 














On the second day of my sojourn, while 
gazing out listlessly from an open window, | 
my attention was attracted to a boy about 
fifteen years of age, bobbling along the 
sidewalk on a pair of crutches. As he| 
passed under my window, I discovered | 
that he was not only a cripple, but shock- 
ingly deformed. His left shoulder was 
elevated nearly to the height of his ears, 
and the upper part of his spine sadly dis- | 
torted. My leaning from the window 
must have caught his attention, for he 
raised his eyes in that direction for an in- 
stant, and for an instant only. But there 
are some circumstances which a single 
glance will daguerreotype forever upon 
your heart and memory. That of the 
crippled boy was one of this class. There 
was a slight tinge of melancholy, the off- 
spring of long suffering, but this expres- 
sion of his countenance was beautifully 
blended with resignation and hope. Honor 
and sterling integrity had set their broad 
seal so conspicuously upon his manly fore- 
head, that you would not have hesitated 
an instant in staking your whole fortune 
upon his truth. 

I watched the boy, the sound of his 
erutches growing fainter and fainter, till 
he had crossed the street, gone a full 
square on the opposite side, entered a shop 
and disappeared from my sight. Then I 
descended to the public parlor, found the 
landlord, and inquired of him about the 
young cripple. He answered, ‘ Oh it is 
Isaac * * *, and a most worthy lad he is. 
Two years ago he was decidedly the best 
looking boy in town, but the upsetting of 
a heavily loaded wagon, which killed his 
father on the spot, made him the shapeless 
cripple that you see him. He passes our 
house every day in going to the shop 
where he works, and in returning to his 
mother’s, where he boards.’ 

Unfortunately, in all our cities and large 
villages, may be found numbers of half- 
grown, and some full-grown boys, whose 

ents being rich, commit the error of 

wing, their sons without any regular em- 
ployment: and the town in which I was 
temporarily sojourning, found no excep- 
tion to this general rule. I soon made 
the discovery that the shady corner of the 
hotel directly under my windows, was the 
favorite haunt of a set of young loafers of 
that class. I was seriously annoyed by 
the oaths and ribaldry that J was frequent- 
ly compelled to hear, but for motives 
which I shall not attempt to justify, fore- 


other, told with tears of joy, what God 
had done for their souls. Itis nota little 
remarkable that all three of them ascribed 
their first convictions to the sorrowful, re- 
proving look that lame. Isaac gave them 
some months ago, as he chanced to pass 
them in the midst of their profanity. The 
remembrance of that look they attempted 
in vain to shake off. Like a barbed ar- 
row it had entered their hearts, and every 
attempt to draw it out sunk it still deeper. 
They found no relief till God for Christ’s 
sake, had pardoned their sins. 
At the close of this relation, a hymn af- 


which fix the destiny. 
has been done to the mind and morals of|Th 
the young by readin 
logy,’ so-termed, 
which have acted as a ceaseless torture to 
multitudes, until by consultation with 
honorable physicians, the groundless ap- 
prehensions have been removed, which 
had been excited by plausible falsities and 
brazen-faced untruths. 


religious, moral, and miscellaneous read- 
ing of the young. Very few of our daily 
penny papers are fit to be read at the 
family fireside. 
dozen of all city weekly papers, not con- 
n 
justly with being made up with the veriest 
trash, to say nothing of their frequent ob- 
scenity, their slang, their spiteful hits at 
religion, its ministers, its professors, and 


Untold mischief |! 


g books on ‘ Physio- 
i opp, h 





5 


Equal care should be exercised as to the 


Certainly not one in a 


ected with a daily issue, but is chargable 











the Bible itself. 

A drop of water will ultimately wear 
through the solid rock, and drop by drop 
will empty the ocean; and so is the influ- | 
ence of the repeated exhibition of bits of'| 


which portions of the press are steadily | 
throwing out. Not only are the minds of 
the young injuriously affected by these 
things, but persons of maturity, of intel- 
lect, of mental culture, will suffer by 
them.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





NEARER. 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o’er and o’er ; 
I’m nearer my home to-day 

Than I’ve ever been before. 
Nearer my father’s house, 

Where the many mansions be ; 
Nearer the great white throne ; 

Nearer the jasper sea ; 
Nearer that bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving my cross ; 

Nearer wearing my crown. 





THE QUAKER’S CORN CRIB. 

A man had been in the habit of stealing 
corn from his neighbor, who was a Qua- 
ker. Every night he would go softly to 
the crib and fill his bag with the ears 
which the good old Quaker’s toil had 
placed there. Every morning the old gen- 
tleman observed a diminution of his corn 
pile. This was very annoying, and must 
be stopped,—but how? Many a one 
would have said, ‘Take a gun, conceal 
yourself, wait till he comes, and fire.’-— 
Others would have said, ‘ Catch the villain, 
and have him sent to jail.’ 

But the Quaker was not prepared to 
enter into any such severe measures. He 
wanted to punish the offender and at the 
same time bring about his reformation, if 
ossible. So he fixed a sort of trap close 
to the hole through which the man would 
thrust his arm in getting the corn. 

The wicked neighbor proceeded on his 
unholy errand at the hour of midnight 
with bag in hand. Unsuspectingly he 
thrust his hand into the crib to seize an 
ear, when lo! he found himself unable to 
withdraw it! In vain he tugged and pul- 
led, and sweated, and alternately eried 
and cursed. His hand was fast, and every 
effort to release it only made it the more 
secure. Afteratime the tumult in his 
breast measurably subsided. He gave 





fectingly appropriate to the occasion, was 
struck up, the whole congregation arose 
simultaneously, and nearly every voice 
joined in singing it. After giving a cor- 
dial greeting to the three young converts, 
they all, as if moved by the same impulse, 
clustered around the lame boy, who had 
sunk on his knees, overwhelmed with 
gratitude and astonishment that God had 
employed so humble an instrument as him- 
self for the conversion of three precious 
souls. Every one shook him warmly by 
the hand. I doubt if there was a single 
dry eye in all this large congregation. If 
there was, I confess it was not mine.’ 





THE FAMILY. 


THE WATCHFUL MOTHER. 


We once sent a Sunday School book by 
a lady patient of ours, as a present to her 
little daughter. On inquiring afterwards 
how she liked it—‘ Indeed, doctor, I did 
not give it to her, as I have not yet had 
time to read it myself.’ 

That mother soon passed away, and 
doubtless to the better land, and long 
years have passed away also, but we have 
never failed to admire that mother’s heart 
as often as the remembrance of her cease- 
less vigilance has occurred to us, accom- 
panied with the earnest wish that all pa- 
rents should emulate that mother’s care. 
Up to the age of fifteen at least, and as 
long after as affection for the parent will 
prevent the child from doing anything 
contrary to the known wishes of father or 
mother, no book should be read by a child 
without the parent’s permission. Impres- 
sions are made for life, for eternity, on the 
mind, and heart, and memory of childhood 
—impressions which mould the character 





over his useless struggles, and began to 
look around him. All was silence and 
repose. Good men were sleeping com- 
fortably in their beds, while he was com- 
pelled to keep a dreary, disgraceful watch 
through the remainder of that long and 
tedious night, his hand in constant pain 
from the pressure of the cramp which held 
it. His tired limbs, compelled to sustain 
his weary body, would faig have sunk be- 
neath him, and his heavy eyes would have 
closed in slumber, but no! there was no 
rest, no sleep for him. There he must 
stand and watch the progress of the night, 
and at once desire and dread the return of 
morning. Morning came at last, and the 
Quaker looked out of his window and 
found he had ‘ caught a man,’ 

What was to be done? Some would 
say, ‘Go out and give him a good cow- 
hiding just as he stands, and then release 
him; that'll cure him.’ But not so said 
the Quaker. Such a course would have 
sent the man away embittered, and mut- 
tering curses of revenge. The good old 
man hurried on his clothes, and started at 
once to the relief and punishment of his 
prisoner. 

‘Good morning, friend,’ said he, as he 
came in speaking distance. ‘How does 
thee do?” 

The poor culprit made no answer, but 
burst into tears. 

*O fie,’ said the Quaker, as he proceed- 
ed torelease him. ‘I’m sorry that thee 
has got thy hand fast. Thee put it in the 
wrong place, or it would not have been so.’ 

The man looked crest-fallen, and beg- 
ging forgiveness, hastily turned to make 
his retreat. ‘Stay,’ said his persecutor, 
for he was now becoming such to the of- 
fender, who could have received a blow 
with much better grace than the kind 














for aye, or open up channels of thought 


taken so much 
us fill it,’ and the poor fellow was obliged 
to stand and hold the bag while the old 
man filled it, interspersing the exercises 
with the pleasantest conversation imagin- 
able; all of which were like daggers in 
the heart of the chagrined and mortified 
victim. The bag was filled, and the string 
tied, and the sufferer hoped soon to be 
out of the presence of his tormentor, but 
again his purpose was thwarted. 


about to hurry off, having uttered once 
more his apologies and thanks. 
Ruth has breakfast ere this; thee must 
not think of going without breakfast : 
come, Ruth is calling.’ 


was ‘ heaping coals’ with a vengeance! In 
vain the mortified neighbor begged to be 
excused. 
ed from what would be to him a punish- 
ment ten times more severe than stripes 
and imprisonment. 
sarcasm, and infidelity, and profanation, | exorable, and he was obliged to yield. 


ips. ‘Stay, friend, thy bag is not filled. 
ee needs corn or thee would not have 
ins to get it. Come, let 


* Stay,’ said the Quaker, as the man was 


* Stay, 


This was almost unendurable! This 


In vain he pleaded to be releas- 


The Quaker was in- 


Breakfast over, ‘ Now,’ said the old 

farmer, as he helped the victim shoulder 
the bag, ‘if thee needs any more corn, 
come in the day time and thee shall have 
it.’ 
With what shame and remorse did that 
guilty man turn from the dwelling of the 
pious Quaker! Everybody is ready to 
say that he never again troubled the Qua- 
ker’s corn crib. I have something better 
than that to tell you. He at once relented 
and reformed, and my informant tells me 
that he afterwards heard him relate, in an 
experience meeting, the substance of the 
story I have related, and he attributed his 
conversion, under God's blessing, to the 
course the Quaker had pursued, to arrest 
him in his downward course. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





OLD SAMUEL, THE FISHERMAN. 
Old Samuel, a poor fisherman, was re- 
turning from the wood, almost stiff with 
cold, and carrying a burden of fagots on 
his shouiders. He was slowly walking 
across a bridge, which brought him near 
the gates of a neighbor named Thomas. 
‘Stop there, my old man!’ called 
Thomas, rushing out upon him. ‘ That 
wood is not yours. Where did you get 
it? you have robbed me of it.’ 
Samuel quietly said that it was not 
stolen, but honestly picked up; but 
Thomas would not hear him. 
‘It is false ; give it tome; you stole it 
from me.’ 
Being stronger than the old man, he 
snatched the bundle from him, and sent 
him away without the sticks, which he 
had so much trouble in picking up, step 
by step, as he walked along. 
In a few weeks the air was warmer, the 
ice melted, and the river began to flow.— 
Thomas had a child, named Charles, who 
came out one fine day and wished to cross 
the bridge. But he looked afraid, and 
turned back, when he saw the waters 
ready to overflow their banks with the 
snows just melted. 
Samuel, who was down below in his 
boat, mending his net, advised him not to 
venture. But Thomas called to his son, 
told him to pass, and not to mind what 
such an old man said. 

Charles ran along the bridge, step by 
step at first. Soon he stopped and walk- 
ed more slowly. One step more, and he 
would be safe over. The bridge broke 
and fell into the stream, and the boy with 
it. The child cried for help, and was able 
to keep hold of a large unbroken: piece of 
ice. His father called aloud, and stamped 
on the ground. The old man pushed his 
boat into the stream, and steered it as well 
as he was able between the posts of the 
bridge, and saved the boy ftom sinking. 
He then brought him safely to his father 
on the shore. 

Such an act would have softened any 
heart. Thomas felt ashamed and was 
silent. 

* Worthy old man,’ he said, ‘ forgive my 
unkind and harsh conduct.’ 

* Why ask my forgiveness >’ said Samuel, 
‘this is all the return I can make.’ 

‘ Then you have returned good for evil, 
though I injured you. This is indeed an 
honorable revenge,’ said Thomas. 

Let us all learn to ‘ overcome evil with 
good.’ Rom. xii, 21. 





‘PAYING DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE.’ 

James was a bright and active boy of 
twelve. His good mother one day gave 
him several cents. Soon after, Theodore, 
a boy of fifteen, met him and, finding he 
had the money, wanted he should ‘ pitch 
coppers’ with him. 

This James had never done, and he well 
knew his mother would not approve of his 
doing it. But Theodore continued to en- 
tice him, and the poor boy at length con- 
sented. 


bling, but James was not. 
ed to play sometime, and James continued 
to lose one cent after another, tillvat last 
all were gone ! 


great burden on his heart. 
thing on reaching school, Theodore came 
up to him, and, putting his fist in his face, 
said angrily, 


trouble me about it; 
haven't any money to pay.’ 


—== 


They continu. 


Theodore wanted to go oR with the 


=> 


piay 


ay. 
‘But,’ said James, ‘I have no more 


money.’ 


*O, well, never mind for that; I wil} 


trust you.’ 


‘No,’ said James, feeling rather sad at 


his loss, ‘ I don’t want to be trusted.’ 


But the young tempter knew the wedk. 


ness of James. He had persuaded him ty 
yield once, and he well supposed he could 
again. 


‘O,’ said he, ‘I will never trouble you 


about it, if I beat, and you may get all 
back I have won from you.’ 


James again consented to this enticement, 


and continued to play, till he lost thirty. 
nine cents—a pretty large sum for such a 
boy. 


He then started for home, feeling very 


badly. He went to bed without his s 

per, and was restless and unhappy all 
night. 
and a sad day it was for poor James. 


The next’day was the Sabbath— 


On Monday he went to school with this 
The first 


* Pay me the thirty-nine cents you owe 


me.’ 


‘ Why, Theodore, you said you wouldn't 
and you know] 


*I don’t care— Pay to-day, and trust 
to-morrow,’ that’s my motto.’ 

For several days he was constantly tor- 
menting the poor boy he had enticed into 
trouble. One day Theodore told him if 
he did not pay him he would tell his 
mother all about his ‘ pitching coppers.’ 
That frightened the distressed boy more 
than all, for he would not have his mother 
know what he had done for any thing. 
At length, in his distress, James said, 
‘ Theodore, it is worth a dollar anda 
half to drive your cow a mile to pasture 
every morning, and go after her every 
night, through the season. Now, if you 
will promise never to say any thing again 
about the thirty-nine cents, I will drive 
your cow for you, and go after her, all the 
season.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Theodore. 

And the whole season, rain or shine, 
cold or hot, that poor boy drove the cow 
a mile every morning, and went after her 
a mile every night! And he thought that 
was paying pretty dear for the whistle. 
That boy is now a man of gray hairs, 
and, in relating to us this story recently, 
he said, , 

‘ From that day to this, I have always 
felt the greatest abhorrence to every thing 
like gambling.’ 

He never sees boys ‘ pitching coppers, 
or ‘ playing marbles,’ without thinking 
how dear he paid for the whistle. 

Let this story be a warning to all ou 
readers. Remember the precept, 

‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not.’ 





ONLY BEGIN. 


Little Fred had a strong repugnance 
to early rising, though he saw very well 
how much time he lost in laying in bed, 
and often intended to cure himself of the 
fault! yet this intention was not carried 
into effect, because he had not resolution 
to conquer his disinclination to do right, 

It was now summer and one morning 
he awoke about five o’clock. Suddenly 
his intention occurred to him, and he 
thought within himself, “I must once for 
all make a beginning.’ 

With this thought he sprung out of 
bed ; but a shiver ran through his whole 
body, so strongly did his indolence rebel 
against his determination. 

He dressed himself quickly, but it 
seemed to him all the time as if he could 
not help lying down again. Once or twite 
he was on the point of it, but happily he 
resisted. 

After he had clothed and washed him- 
self and offered his morning prayer, he sat 
down to prepare himself upon his lessons, 
and he observed with pleasure, that every- 
thing went better with him than usual. 
His teacher was uncommonly well satis 
fied with him during the day, and his pa 
rents, who heard of this, loaded him with 
caresses. He was himself cheerful and 
happy. It seemed to him as if he had 
begun a new life. 

Then he bethought him, the trifling self 
conquest which early rising cost me to- 
day, has brought its own reward. Ishould 
be a fool if I did not do the same other 
days. 

So he did ; and every morning it was 
easy to him to rise early. At last it be- 
came so much his habit that he could not 
have remained in bed and slept, even if 
he had wished it. : 

It is just so with every thing that 18 
hard to us in the outset. Right at it, 




















words that were falling from the Quaker’s 


Theodore was used to this kind of gam- 


young friend, and conquer the difficulty ; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











qnd T'll be bound it will come easiet to 

you every day, an at last your pleasure. 
HE PIFFERENCR 

I have heard of two brothers, whose 

father died, leaving them five hundred dol- 


apiece. 
oat rill take this money, and make my- 
gif a rich man,’ said Henry, the youngest 


other. 

‘] will take this money, and make my- 
self a good man,’ said George, the elder. 

Henry, who knew the multiplication 
table only, abandoned all thoughts of go- 
ing to school, and began by peddling in a 
mall way, over the country. He was 
shrewd, and quick to learn whatever he 

ve his attention to ; and he gave all his 
attention to making money. In one year 
his five hundred dollars had become ‘a 
thousand. In five years it had grown to 
twesty thousand; and at the age of fifty 
he was worth a million. 

George remembered the injunction, 
‘With all thy getting get understanding.’ 
He spent two thirds of his money in going 
to school, and acquiring a taste for solid 
knowledge. He then spent the remainder 
of his patrimony in purchasing a few acres 
of land in the neighborhood ofa thriving 
city. After the lapse of thirty-five years 
the two brother’s met. It was at George’s 
house. A bright, vigorous, alert man was 
George, though upwards of fifty-five years 
old. Henry, though several years young- 
er, was very infirm. He had kept in the 
counting-room long after the doctor had 
warned him to give up business, and now 
he found himself stricken in health beyond 
repair. But this was not the woust. He 
was out of his element when not making 
money. George took him into the library 
and showed him a fine collection of books. 
Poor Henry had never cultivated a taste 
for reading. He looked on the books 
with no more interest than he would have 
looked on so many bricks. George took 
himiuto his garden, but Henry began to 
cough, and said he was afraid of the east 
wind. When George pointed out to him 
a beautiful elm, he only cried, ‘ Pshaw !’ 
George took him into his greenhouse, and 
takked with enthusiasm of some flowers, 
which seemed to give the former great 
pleasure. Henry shrugged his shoulders, 
and yawned, saying, 

‘ Ah, I don’t care for these things.’ 

George asked him if he was fond of 
paintings and engravings. 

*No, no! don’t trouble yourself,’ said 


Henry, ‘I can’t tell one daub from an-|,. 


other.” 

‘Well, you shall hear my daughter 
Edith play on the piano; she is no 
ordinary performer, I assure you.’ 

‘Now don’t, brother, don’t, if you love 
ne.’ said Henry, beseechingly ; ‘I never 
could endure music.’ 

‘But what canI do to amuse you?— 
Will you take a ride ?” 

‘T’m afraid of a horse. But if you will 
drive carefully down to your village bank, 
Iwill stop and have a chat with the Presi- 
dent.’ 


Poor Henry! Money was uppermost 
inhis mind. To it he sacrificed every 
good thing. Whena few days afterwards 
he parted from his farmer brother, he laid 
his hand on his, and said, 

‘George, you canjust support yourself 
on the interest of your money, and I have 
got enough to buy up the whole of your 
town, bank and all—and yet your life has 
been a success, and mine a dead failure " 
"Sad, but true words.—[ Worth ana 
Wealth. 





THE UNGRATEFUL GIRL—-THEGRATE- 
FUL LION. 


' *My niece is unkind to me,’ said Mr. 
Hope to a friend one day, while a big tear 
wlled down his cheek. 
‘Indeed "’ replied his friend, with a look 
surprise; ‘ is it possible that your pet, 
Nellie, upon whom you have lavished 
Jour love ever since she could walk, is 
wkind to you now that she has almost 
grown up?’ 
‘She is, sir,’ sighed Mr. Hope, ‘ very 
mkind indeed. She returns hatred for 
love. Ever since she was a little child I 
have clothed her, loaded her with gifts, 
petted her, loved her tenderly, and now 
frowns on me, refuses to speak to me, 
tnd even invents falsehoods to excite 
others against me. Alas, sir, Nelly is 
ungrateful |’ 
I pity Mr. Hope very much. It isa 
sad thing to have an ungrateful niece or 
child. But it is sadder still to be that 
child. I would rather suffer Mr. Hope’s 
gtief than have ungrateful Nelly’s heart. 
There is neither guilt nor shame in his 
gtief, but there is both in Nelly’s ingrati- 
tude. 
Youateacher from the desert. He is 
strong, rude, and terrible. 


worthy of your imitation. 
story of his virtue. 


Nelly! ungrateful Nelly, let me bring 
He has many 
faults, but he has one virtue which is 
Listen to the 


Androclus was the slave of a Roman 


and found a hiding»plate in @ cave of the 
desert. One day a noble lion entered the 
cave, The poor man shrunk back with 
affright; but the lion only whined and 
held up his paw, as if asking for help. 
Androclus stepped boldly forward, took 
the offeretl paw in his hand, and gently 
drew out a sharp thorn which was stick- 
ing in it, and which was the cause of the 
lion’s pain. 

The lion cast a grateful glance at the 
slave and trotted away, But he soon came 
back, bearing a fresh killed deer in his 
mouth. He laid his prey at the feet of 
his friend, and gave him a glance which 
seemed to say, ‘ You doctored my paw, 
and I have brought you your fee. Eat, 
my friend, and don’t be afraid. I won’t 
hurt you !’ 

From that time the lion was the slave’s 
purveyor, until, weary of his lonely life, 
the poor man left the cave and went near 
the ‘ busy haunts of men,’ where, alas for 
him! he was captured by Roman soldiers 
and carried a prisoner to Rome. 

Poor Androclus was doomed to die.— 
Fierce men dragged him into an area built 
up on all sides with walls, and having 
seats for thousands of people rising ‘ ter- 
race above terrace’ to agreat height. A 
huge lion was let into the area. The 
creature uttered its fearful roar, rushed 
toward the poor slave, and then, instead 
of tearing him to pieces, suddenly stood 
still, wagged his tail, fawned at his feet, 
and licked his hands. 

The people were astonished. ‘ What 
does it mean?’ cried thousands of voices. 
Androclus told his story. The people 
were charmed to hear of such gratitude in 
a beast, and shouted with one accord: 
‘Let the grateful lion live! Let the 
man who did him the benefit live !’ 
Androclus was pardoned. The lion 
was given to him, and he is said to have 
led the noble beast through the city as he 
would a docile dog. 

Nelly, ungrateful Nelly, what think you 
of the grateful lion? Will you accept 
him for your teacher? How does your 
ungrateful conduct appear beside his noble 
gratitude? Ah, you blush, do you? I 
am glad. That blush proves that your 
heart is notdead. Go, then, repent, and 
ask your uncle’s forgiveness. Seek God’s 
pardon too, and let your future life be one 
of holy, grateful love. What do you say 
to my advice, Nelly ?*"—S. S. Adv. 





THE KAFIRS. 
An English missionary gives the follow- 
ing particulars of his work among the 
Kafirs in South Africa : 
“The Kafirs are evidently a musical 
people. This we have proved from the 
quickness with which the boys take up 
our English tunes. They can already sing 
eight hymn tunes, and upwards of twelve 
little rounds and songs. They also chant 
very nicely. We have, fortunately, a lit- 
tle barrel-organ, which is of great assist- 
ance in leading our juvenile black choir. 
The organ has altogether been a great 
source of attraction to visitors, and they 
beheld it with amazement. Several strange 
Kaffrs, who recently came here from be- 
yond the Drakenberg, walked into the 
church to hear. the wonderful music; | 
showed them the barrels, and afterwards 
allowed them to turn the handle, upon 
which they immediately covered their 
faces with their hands in astonishment, 
and exclaimed, ‘Abelungu! Abelungu!’ 
(White men! whitemen!) 
Our schoolboys, with great warmth, 
enter into our English games; shuttle- 
cock, bat and ball, peg and whip-tops, 
kite-flying, bows and arrows, with many 
other such amusements, take their places 
in their catalogue of sports. At present, 


them a very pretty appearance. 


useful mechanical art.” 





HINDOO SCHOOLS. 


ble energy and surprising frequency. 


goes. 


and is hoisted and tied up to the beams o 
the school. Or he is made to 











Consul. Being badly treated, he ran away 





being winter, the boys are all uniformly 
dressed in coats of red flannel, with belts 
buckled round their waists, which gives 
It is pur- 
posed, as soon as arrangements can be 
made, to engage the boys for some time 
daily in the acquisition of some branch of 


The schoolmaster is always armed with 
a long cane, which he applies to the per- 
haps naked backs of his pupils with terri- 
If 
a boy plays truant, he is forthwith fetter- 
ed by the leg. An iron ring is fixed a lit- 
tle above the ancle; to that ring an iron 
chain is attached ; and at the end of that 
chain a heavy log is fastened, which the 
culprit has to drag after him, wherever he 
Very bad boys are obliged to wear 
this fetter day and night fora week, ora 
month, and sometimes even longer. Other 
punishments to which evil-doers are sub- 
jected are such as these :—A boy is con- 
demned to stand for half an hour, or an 
hour, on one foot; and should he shake or 
quiver, or let down his uplifted leg before 
the time, he is severely flogged. Oraboy 
has his hands and feet bound with cords, 


for a 
few minutes with his head downwards 


from the branch of a neighboring tree— 
A very strange practice exists in some 
heathen schools. The boy who comes 
first in the morning, gets one sttoke of the 
cane on the palm of his hand; the next 
reteives two strokes, and so on, éath in” 
succession, as hé arrives, receives a num- 
ber of strokes equal to the number of boys 
that have got there before him, the first 
bey being allowed to administer the stripes 
to all the rest.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





BEWARE OF DANGER. 

In a pleasant village of Massachusetts 
three children have died within a few 
years, in consequence of being badly burnt. 
One was a young girl, whose clothes took 
fire at school when she was playing near 
the stove. Another was a boy, who had 
roguishly filled his pockets with gunpow- 
der, and was ‘ blown up’ by an accidental 
contact with the fire. But the last and 
saddest case was that ofa bright little girl 
four or five years of age, who was pushed 
so hard by one of her playmates, in the 
midst of their sports, that she fell into a 
pail of hot water, and was dreadfully 
scalded. After enduring the most excru- 
ciating agonies day and night, for nearly 
a week, she ‘ passed away,’ to the inex- 
pressible grief of parents and friends.— 
Beware, lest by these or other means, you 
or your mates may be hurried out of the 
world through a death of terrible bodily 
sufferings, sending the keenest pangs of 
sorrow through a large circle of bereaved 
friends. 
Clara was the youngest of the family, 
and the idol of many hearts. For several 
months she had been connected with the 
infant department of the Sabbath-school, 
and learned many beautiful hymns from 
the ‘songs for the Little Ones,’ and _ still 
more beautiful verses from the New Testa- 
ment. Amid her intense sufferings dur- 
ing the last day and night of her brief ex- 
istence on earth, she wished her sympa- 
thizing aunt, who had the chief care of 
her, to sing over and over the precious 
lines, 
‘There is a happy land, 

Fur, far away, 


Where saints ia glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day.’ 





PAYING OFF MOTHER. 


‘ Mother,’ said a little black-eyed boy 
of six years, ‘ when you get old and want 
some one to read to you, I will pay you 
off.’ 
Little Alexander’s mother had been in 
the habit of reading to him a good deal, 
and on this Sabbath day, she had read to 
him along time out of the Bible anda 
Sabbath school book. The child was just 
able to read a little himself, and the pro- 
gress he was making doubtless suggested 
to him how he might, at some future time, 
rreturn in kind all his mother’s care. ‘I 
will pay you off, mother,’ said he, looking 
up into her face with childish satisfaction, 
and as if a new thought from heaven had 
been sent down to light up the little world 
of his soul. His mother pressed him to 
her heart with a delight that seemed to 
say, , My dear son, I am more than paid 
off already.’ 

But, children, you can never pay off 
mother. From the hour of birth, mother 
has been one with you. How often has 
see fed you, dressed you, kissed you, rock- 
ed you on her knee and in the cradle, car- 
ried you in her tender arms, and watched 
over you in your sleep, besides doing for 
you a thousand other things for your com- 
fort and happiness? Ah, dear child, you 
can never ‘ pay off mother !” 





THE TOP OF THE CLASS. 

There is a little boy about seven years 
of age, in the Bible Class of a Sabbath 
School that I am acquanited with, who 
does not like to be any where except at 
the top of the class. Some time ago, I do 
not know for what, he was put to the 
bottom of the class. Afterward the little 
boy said, “‘I said to myself as I was 
going down, I’ll soon get up again, I'll be 
bound for it ;” and he further remaked, 
«© O! ’twas shocking to be at the bottom.” 

Those who behave best, and learn fast- 
est, will not often get to the bottom of 
the class. And if at any time they should 
through a mishap get there, they will not 
remain there long. Such boys and girls 
say to themselves as they are going down, 
“ T’ll soon get up again I'll be bound for 
it ;”’ and like the little boy above, they 
feel unhappy at the bottom of the class. 

There are some boys and girls who care 
very little whether they are at the bottom 
or the top ; they have but little relish for 
their books, the school exercises are a toil, 
and most glad are they when it is time to 
close. Such boys and girls are not likely 
often to get to the top of the class. 

Now my little folks, which is best, think 
you, to strive for the top or be satisfied 
with the bottom? Whichis most credit- 


f 











the top of the class, but have your eye al- 
ways on it, and setk to gain and keep that 
place by merit. 


A pretty pair of eyes are the best mirror to 
shave by. ‘ Yes,’ replied a bachelor, on read- 
ing the above, ‘many a man has been shaved 
by them.’ 
AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. 

HE 1ST OF JULY is the commencement of the third 
year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It is 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published inthe world. Each 
number contains an park story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the a will be varied and 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
Inthe H ik "s Dep will be found many 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents 
from all parts of the United States; nor will the little 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor’ to every member of the household. 

Terms for the Sage copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each <r? for doing the business. 

At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 

There is not a town in the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained. 

Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
ditions. 
Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 
Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 
To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 
Direct all communications to 
LAURA J. CURTIS 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 

New York City. 
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A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUBSTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 
the American 8. 8. Union. 

HENRY HOYT, 
22-tf No. 9 Cornhill. 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly 
publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, entitled 
The Harmony Question Book. 
Part Il. onthe Four Gospels, intended for Interme- 
diate and Adult Classes inourSabbath Schools. By Rrv. 
8. B. Swarm. 
The plan of the work is new, and it is thought will 
prove very useful and popular. Being free from 
denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 
denomination. 
22 





A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
ary. Itis improved and enlarged with entirely new 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine severai 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its ex- 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 
—— representations of various objects of interest.— 
n short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret having 
purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 

19—6w No. 9 Cornhill. 


500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 
I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
ing from 
$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 
There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had gourage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 


lent Books. 
Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. Y. 
21—tf 





DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY® CO. 
CARPETINGS 


CARPET HALL 


Haymarket Square, Boston. 





M—ly 
BOYS’ 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lapies—EntineLy New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE 
16—tf 


books. A! 
pg NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beg, 
rs 


the public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 


Of every variety of fabric and Quality, at the Lowest 
CASH PRICES. 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
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the top, the top, tHE tor! Don’t forget|THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. SOCIETY 
71% just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 


ferent publications, seve new and very cheice 
mong these are the following :— 
Life. By 
. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer ; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Yee eg With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
cents. 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ¢ Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, pp. cents. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 
cents. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. B 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 
er’s Sheaf,’ ‘ke. Mlustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown's 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
cents. 
TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jeesie Palm- 
er. 144 pp. cents. 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72pp. 16cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


the author of 
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THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME XXII—FOR 1857. 
MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 

VISITANT. 
EDITED BY 
MRS. CAROLINE 0. HISCOX & MRS, 
CLARKE. 
Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau'Street, New York. 


HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 

Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with readin, 
matter of the first merit, fur 


One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Housekold, the Joun- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one of the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makee * 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the JourNat on the following liberal 


MARY G. 


TERMS 
Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, * 922,00 
Ten “ “ 8,00 | Forty A 28,060 
Twenty “ <1 15,00 | Fifty ba 33,00 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have unusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. J 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Joun- 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS, who furnish satisfactory testi 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commiseion, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 


For anagent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
ing the JouRNAL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 


WILL YOU, 


Each one to whom the JoURNAL comes, make an effort 

to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur 

ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 

money by mail? 

Address all communications, simply, but careful 

distinctly directed, te ‘ MOTHER’S JOURNAL, 
24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


y, and 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
_THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 

to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 

BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 

The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 

With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinior. 

from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 

circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 

and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. 11 

will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 

BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 

all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers tr 

the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns ‘of the 

Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 

ONLY. 

Application should be made at once, as the field 

will soon be occupied. 

7" Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 

business, can send for a specimen ee On receipt of the 

established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 

BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 

carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 

and expense, to -~ central town or village in the United 

States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

gister your Letters, and your money will come 


safe. 

7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
— number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character. 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula 
tion, they will confera PuBLIC BENEFIT, and receive « 
Farr CoMPENSATION for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars 
address the subscriber, post paid.) 

ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Strees, New York. 





able and pleasant, by addressi 

” ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. , 


LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 


5—6mo 





ANTED, AGENTS To Sev. Sree. Prats En- 
GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en 
graving of the “Lorp’s Prayer and Tsy Commann- 
MENTS.” An active perron, with a small capital, cay 





THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 
ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


vantages to all, in making their selections. 
Orders for Custom Clothing executed at th 

shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO, W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 
22 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 


make from $50 to $60 per month. For iculars addres: 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


10—1w 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Besto 

thankful for the patronage of the t BLVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enla . 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers ever) 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constart pains taken in the supply of 








BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WIth 





Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 





able? I guess your answer would be, 


BOSTON. 











JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
= greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
ti 
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THE 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. ‘ 




















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, JULY 16, 1857. 








RIOT AND MURDER. 

One fact connected with the Washington 
riot is full of alarn for the future—a majority 
of the mob is said to have been boys under 
eighteen years of age. ‘The mob which hung 
the negroes in Louisville a few weeks ago, 
was partly composed of the same material, and 
wherever a riot occurs we have the same re- 
port. And these are to be the men who in a 
short time will have control of the country ! 

Srearine Faurr.—This worst and most 
criminal of all kinds of larceny, wholly prevents 
many from setting out fruit trees or planting 
melons, We say the most criminal, because 
there is less excuse for it, than in case of the 
man who steals a bushel of wheat to supply a 
destitute family ; and the loss of fruit is more 
severely felt than the loss of money from his 

ik, by the cultivator who has procured with 
much pains some new, rare or valuable sort, 
who has carefully watched over it, and promis- 
ed himself the gratification of enjoying it with 
some of his friends. ‘There is a depraved moral 
sentiment (if any thing so attrocious can be 
termed moral) on this subject in many places, 
and every good citizen and enlightened Chris- 
tian should lend his aid in correcting the pub- 
lic sentiment in relation to it. If one-tenth 
part of the lecturing and stumping that is de- 
voted to the cause of corrupt politics, were 
only given to the advancement of a correct 
morality in relation to fruit stealing, it would 
prove a substantial benefit to the country. And 
if one-fourth part of the contrivance and inge- 
nuity which vicious boys exercise in trying to 
rob their neighbor’s gardens, and one-half of 
the toil and labor to raising fruit for themse!ves, 
it would not be necessary for them to resort to 
such cowardly and sinful practices.—Country 
Gentleman. 


To Waar are we Comine? 


‘This is a question it is time to ask. ‘The 
downward course of conduct among the rising 
generation of the preserlt day tends as surely 
towards the destruction of religion and morality 
as the floods of Niagara tend towards the falls. 
How many of the acts of incendiarism, how 
many burglaries, and smaller crimes are traced 
to boys, the records of the Courts will show, 
and the above paragraphs confirm the danger. 

The railroad crossings at Newton Corner 
are confessedly the most dangerous places on 
the Worcester road. Several lives have been 
lost there, and the wonder is that there are not 
many more lost, considering the number and 
rapidity of the trains that pass. The directors 
have placed men at the crossings, who exhibit 
the red warning many times aday. ‘They 
have placed in the depot the law, which for- 
bids, under a penalty, any person to walk on 
the track ; but yet small boys, apparently from 
respectable families, will frequently gather on 
the platforms and rail tracks for play. If they 
are warned to keep off, and avoid the approach- 
ing danger, by the faithful ticket-master, they 
insult him with abusive and vulgar language, 
and throw stones at him—and yet he is a man 
every way worthy of respect, and recently, at 
the imminent risk of his own life, saved a lady 
from being crushed to pieces by an express 
train. It may be said that the boys are at play, 
and do not like to be disturbed, but they should 
be grateful for his kindness, and not insult an 
old gentleman, who only aims to save them 
from suffering and death. A police officer, 
with his badge on his hat, is stationed at the 
depot in Boston, and all irregularity in conduct 
is immediately corrected. It would be well tc 
have such an officer at Newton Corner. 

The fact is, that the growing disregard of all 
Jaw, human and Divine, throughout the coun- 
try, among the young, is alarming in the ex- 

treme. It hasa direct tendency to savage life, 


which knows no law but that of the strongest. | home 


What can be done to restore domestic educa- 
tion, to avert family misery, to maintain civil 
government, to sustain the dignity of law, and 
prevent anarchy and irreligion, are questions 
of momentous import, which must be met and 
answered to a very considerable extent by 
parents, or we are a ruined people. W. 
NEWTON CORNER: 

This village, about7 miles west from Boston, 
has within a few years been greatly improved 
by the erection of elegant dwellings, and the 
cultivation of beautiful gardensaroundthem. Two 
houses of worship have within a few years been 
erected; one by the Orthodox Congregational 
Society, with a bell and clock. They havea 
faithful pastor, much beloved, and their pews 
are nearly all filled every Sabbath. The Uni- 
tarian Society have recently settled a pastor in 
their beautiful house of worship. An Episco- 
par Church is organized, with a devoted Rec- 
tor, and they intend soon to erect a house of 
worship. The elevated scenery around the 
village is peculiarly beautiful, and the society, 
being mostly composed of gentlemen doing 
business in Boston, and many retired from 
business, is unusually intelligent and respecta- 
ble. But the railroad, though a convenience in 
getting speedily to the city, isa daily danger 
to life and limb. Three public roads cross it 
within a short distance, and the frequent pass- 
ing and repassing of the regular, special, ex- 
press, freight and gravel trains, through the 


pedestrians in order to escape the danger.— 
Never walk or stand on the track—never cross 
the track without looking right and left to see if 
there is not a train approaching. w. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





ann, Mass., April 11, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, Sir.—This is the third year we 
have taken the Companion, and we are so much 
interested in it that we cannot do without it.— 
My father has = for two years for my sister 
and myself. Yours, Carorins E. Austin. 
Rumford, N. H., June 20, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Please find one 
dollar enclosed to pay for the Companion for 
this year. We think it is one of the best of 
papers for both old and young. Indeed, we 
should not know how to get along without it. 
Respectfully yours, Joun Moopy. 





VARIETY. 





BE POLITE. 


It is said that George McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, was very polite even when a little 
boy. One evening he was holding a calf by 
its ears while his mother milked the cow, and 
a gentleman passing by said, ‘Good evening, 
my little son ;’ George returned, ‘Good even- 
ing, Sir, with such a polite bow, that the gen- 
tleman noticed him and said, ‘ Why did’nt you 
pull off your hat, my little man?” George an- 
swered, ‘If you wil t down and hold my 
calf for me, | will pull off my hat to you.’— 
George’s politeness and shrewd remark were 
the means of making him. That gentleman 
said to his mother, ‘ Your son is a smart boy, 
and if properly trained, will make a great man 
some day. If you will permit me, I will give 
George a good education and give him a start 
in the world.” The mother thanked the gentle- 
man for his kindness, and let him take charge 
of her son, George arose from the ears of his 
calf to the highest rank in the legal profession ; 
he was then sent tothe State Legislature—then 
to Congress—then made Governor of South 
Carolina. 

I wish all my little nephews and cousins to 
be polite. A polite bow and a ‘ good evening, 
Sir, cost nothing, but are sometimes worth a 
great deal. One courteous bow was worth a 
fortune to little George McDuffie. 


A SPEECH. 


Mr. Steele was putting up a splendid suite 
of apartments. One of the largest of them was 
to be devoted to public lectures, and he was 
very solicitous that it should be so constructed 
as to befavorable for the transmission of sound. 
He was very slack in paying his workmen; 
and one day, when he was quite behindhand in 
this matter, he came suddenly into the midst of 
them, to see what progress they were making. 
They were at work onthe lecture-room, and he 
told the boss carpenter to stand on the rostrum 
and make a speech, so that he might judge of 
the effect of sound in the house. The Sr 
ter took the stand, but commenced scratching 
his head instead of speaking, and was obliged 
to say that he was a better hand at clenching 
nails than arguments, and could make a house 
sooner than a speech. 

* Never mind, said the owner, ‘never mind 
that; say the first thing that comes into your 
head,’ 

‘ Well, then, your Honor, if 1 must, I must ; 
so here goes: We have been working here for 
six months past, and have not received one dol- 
lar of our pay, and we would just like to know 
how soon you intend to do the fair thing ? 

‘Very well done,’ said Mr. Steele; ‘you 
speak very well. 1 can hear distinctly, but I 
must confess, I don’t like the subject” 


I’M ALMOST HOME. 

A traveller, weary and worn, covered with 
dust, and suffering from many privations, sees in 
the distance the curling smoke ascending from 
his homestead, and choked with feelings almost 
too big for utteranct exclaims, while tears of 
joy are rolling down his cheeks—* I’m almost 

” 


The playful child having wandered from its 
fond parent, trembles for fear of approaching 
danger #s darkgéss gathers around its foot- 
steps; yet as it sees some well known object, 
shakes its curly locks and claps its glad hands 
exclaiming—“ P'm almost home.” 

The mariner, after a long and toilsome jour- 
ney, descries in a far-distance, the outline 
coast of his native Jand, and sings aloud with 
joy, while his heart is full to breaking—“I’m al- 
most home.” 


The Christian, after ae fought many 
hard battles, buffeted many hard storms, en- 
dured many trials, resisted many temptations, 
suffered from many afflictions, and grieved 
over many shortcomings, feels gradually ap- 
proaching the hand of disease, and being admon- 
ished therby of his speedy dissolution, lifts his 
glad eye heavenward, while his heart melts 
within him as he exclaims in triumph—*Pm al- 
most home.” 
Christian professer, thou, too, art almost 
home! Art thou wearing this world as a loose 
ent, so that it may be thrown off at a mo- 
ment’s notice ? Are thy affections and desires 
fixed on things above? And art thou daily 
becoming more weaned from the things of time 
and sense? Or, like thousands on every side, 
art thou loving thy rest here, and living as 
tho 
in fature—have thy lamp trimmed and 
~~ for at midnight cry may sound in 
the ear—“ Behold the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him.” 


BOYS AND NEEDLES. 


Boys sometimes think it takes a great deal of 
drilling to make them men. They wish they 


could get out ofthe shackles. Perhaps it does. 





midst of the village, require great caution in 


h this was thy home? Be more on thy |* 





But how many things do you suppose have to 
a makes 


be dene-to a bit of steel wire before it 








that simple little tool called a needle, and puts 
it into the market? Can you guess? Seventy ; 
yes, seventy processes are necessary in the 
manufacture of a needle. Can you wonder, 
then, that in “ making a man of you,” you are 
subjected to a great many rubs? It is 
thig drilling which strengthens and weighs and 
pea and polishes you for manly work in the 
world. 


THE DUMB CHILD. 

A correspondent sends the following beauti- 
ful poem to the editor of the Home Journal, as 
a stray waif, whose authorship he has been un- 
able to discover, Willis pronounces it a “ poem 
unsurpassed.” 

She is my only girl, 
I asked for as some most precious thing ; 
For all unfinished was Love’s jewelled ring, 
Till set with this soft pear] ; 
The shadow that time brought forth J could 
not see. 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gift to me! 


O! many a soft old tune 
I used to sing into that deafened ear, 
And suffered not the slightest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brothers’ laughter while she lay. 
Ah! needless care! I might have let them play. 


*T was Jong ere I believed 
That this one daughter —— not speak to me ; 
Waited and watched—God knows how patient- 
' 


How willingly deceived. 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death. 


O! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might 
teach 
To call me mother, in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother's ear! 
Alas! those sealed lips never may be stirred 
To the deep music of that holy word! 


My heart it sorely tries, 
To see her kneel with such a reverent air 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips as though our words she 
knew, 
Then move her own, as if she were speaking 
too. 


I’ve watched her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding 
cords, 
And the long-pent-up thoughts flow forth in 


words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her ; the world of sound a tuneless void ; 
While even silence hath its charm destroyed. 


Her face is very fair ; 
Her blue eye beautiful ; of finest mould 
The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of 


old, 

Ripples her shining hair. 
Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 
For He who made it keeps the master key. 


Wills he the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel clamor be kept free, 
E’en that His still, small voice and step might 
be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer 
thrill! 
Then should I grieve? O, murmuring heart, be 
still! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness, in noiseless play ; 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though | had once the fear 
That even her father would not care for her. 


Thank God it is not so! 
And when his sons are playing merrily, 
She comes and leans upon his knee, 
O, at such times, I know, 
By his full eye, and tones subdued and mild, 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 


Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could 1 say she could not 
speak ? 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use! 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own; 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shal] fill it—but not here. 


When that new sense is given 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody 

Than the rich songs of heaven— 
To wear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstasies of sound ! 


POWER OF MUSIC. 


It is said that Bonaparte, while he acknowl- 
edged the influence of music over the minds of 
his soldiers, and, consequently. always provided 
them with bands, was himself but little 
sensible to its charms, and although gifted with 
a beautiful voice, he could not sing in tune. 
Singing was even a sign of ill humor on his 
part, and, when he was cross, he walked about 
with his hands behind him humming an air 
falsely as possible, and then few dare to 
approach him, “ If _ have anything to ask of 
the General,” said Junot one day to M. Arnault, 
“I advise you not to go near him just now, for 
he is singing.” 


THE HAPPY BOY. 


And now, to omy that happiness does not 
depend on the place you are in, or fine things 
you possess, I will tell ou a true story. I 





once knew a little boy named Joseph. He 
was nearly an orphan ; his mother was dead, 
and his father became a poor drunkard. Be- 
sides this Joseph was lame. One leg had been 
injured, and it was slowly withering away with 
much pain, so that our little friend had before 
him a life of pain and poverty, or dependence. 
And yet he was the happiest boy in our school 
All the boys loved to be withhim,because he was 
not only happy himself, but mede everybody else 
happy. He was always kind and generous. 
Everybody knew that this noble boy would do 
them a favor if he could. Mis cheery smile 
seemed like a gleam of warm sunshine. He 
appeared never to think of himself, and so 
everybody thought of him, and for him. Even 
stern men loved him, and many a time have I 
seen them turn from their business and return 
his lively greeting, and laugh at his pleasant 
wit. Honest as daylight he was, and men trust- 
ed him everywhere. He grew up to bea young 
man, and his pure, earnest, and cheerful spirit 
made him still everybody’s friend, which is only 
another way of saying that everybody was his 
friend ; and when at last, worn out with suffer- 
ing, he died, the whole town mourned as if 
their own son or brother had gone. [ doubt 
whether many who live even to old age enjoy 
as much in a long life as Joseph did in a few 

ears, or have made so many others happy. 

oble, generous boy! many a tear starts now 
at the remembrance of his name. Would that 
the world were full of such bright spirits '— 
Michigan Journal of Education. 


DEATH OF A MILLIONIARE. 

Moses Shepard who died in Baltmore on 
Sunday last, leaves a fortune of nearly a million 
of dollars, the greater part of which he devotes 
to public benevolent purposes. Mr. Shepard be- 
gan life a poor boy, having beenbornsemewhere, 
he scarcely knew where himself, inthe neigh- 
hood of Philadelphia, He went to Baltimore 
before the year 1800, and as a friendless, bare- 
footed errand boy, entered a grocery establish- 
ment, in which he ultimately became clerk, then 
a partner, and afterwards conducted the busi- 
ness for many years on his own account, retiring 
in the meridian of life with a princely fortune. 
Asa business man he was distiniguished for 
his indefatigable energy and perseverance, as 
well as for rigid honesty and fair dealings with 
his fellow man. He had few educational ad- 
vantages, but strong natural good sense. He 
belonged to the Society of Friends.—Phil. 
Ledger. 





THE LITTLE ORGANIST. 


At the foot of our street stood an Italian with 
a hand-organ. Ten or twelve boys gathered 
around him, more filled with mirthfulness than 
courtesy. One, less noble than the rest, said 
to his fellows : 

“ See! I'll hit his hat!” 

And sure enough he did. Catching up a 
snow-ball, he threw it so violently that the poor 
man’s hat was knocked into the gutter. A 
stander-by expected to see some manifestation 
of anger. Not so. The musician stopped, 
stepped forward, and picked up his hat. He 
then turned to the rude boy, gracefully bowed, 
and said: 

“ And now I'll play you a tune to make you 

” 


merry. 
Which, think you, was the Christian ? 


A WHOLESOME NOTICE. 

* Smoking is prohibited, and it is expect- 
od es Gareaaten rin not chew tobacco 4 the 
cars.” The above is one of the rules posted in 
the cars of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Rail- 
road. Why is chewing permitted in cars, while 
smoking is banished ? Between the two prac- 
tices, ladies nearly always prefer smoke to the 
abominably-smelling breath of the chewer, to 
say nothing of the pools of spittle which the 
chewer throws upon the floor. Spitting at all 
is an impolite practice ; tobacco-spitting is 
abominable anywhere ; tobacco-spitting in cars 
is intolerable! Gentlemen, away with it! 


Curistian Feciowsuip.—In one of the last 
of his published works Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander makes this remark : 

‘The author in along life has found that real 
Christians agree much more perfectly in experi- 
mental religion, than Pw | do in speculative 
points ; and it is his belief, that a more intimate 
acquaintance among Christians of different 
denominations, would have a happy tendency 
to unite them more closely in the bonds of 
brotherly love.’ 


As Poor, YET MAKING MANY RICH .—Strange 
paradox, yet strictly true! 
who for our sakes became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be rich. Look at the fisher- 
men of Galilee ; how poor, how wretched and 

, how, despicable among men, yet how 
rich in faith and every Christian grace, and how 
do they enrich the world by theirheavenly doc- 
trines and holy lives. 

After a christening at a church in Southwark, 
while the minister was making out a certificate, 
he happened to say : “ Let. me see, this is the 
thirtieth ?” “ Thirtieth!” exclaimed the indig- 
nant mother, “indeed it is only the eleventh ” 
The minister was alluding to the day of the 
month. 

A young lady became so much dissatisfied 
with the persun to whom she was engaged to 
be married, thatshe dismissed him. In revenge, 
he threatened to publish her letters to him. 
“ Very well,” replied the lady, “I have no 
reason to be ashamed of any part of my letters 
except the address.” 


Miss Sarah J. Colburn, of Chaplin, Conn., 
died on Tuesday from the bite of a black spi- 
der—the third death this season from the same 
cause. The chewing of catnip and binding 
the bruised herb on the wound is said to be a 
perfect antidote. 

The spire ta as it pierces the sky, not 
sawety emniabe tt otis pets maintain a hor 
position, but because it could not otherwise 
express the idea, that the nearer the approach- 
es to heaven, the leas thete tnuat be of sarth. 








would be proud in a splendid one. 





Look at Christ) 
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tions. l6mo. cloth, 75 cents. 2 is b 
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story. d 
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in press. 
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AIMWELL. square Dic 
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WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOM long drav 
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useful hints on the Fgrmation of Character. cloth,g i Robert 
cents. . 
tim 
HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; contain} an 
useful hints on the Formation of Character. cle would do 
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PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents 
Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. ¥ pe saw § 
Illustrations. 16mo. cloth 60 cents. e closec 
NOVELTIES:-OF THE NEW WORLD. An account 
the Adventures and Discoveies of the Explorers ibddy cal 
North America. With numerous Illustrations. 16s 
cloth, 60 cents. wy wou 
ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Ac ended x 
of the Early Settlement of North Carolina and Vi 
embracing a Narrative of the Tragic incidents coi fist as h 
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Jamestown; the Captivity of Captain John Smith, and: 
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TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAN . 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR, with an account gmresolvin 
various it ing events which @| 
curred in the early settlement of America. Wi fear he» 
numerous elegant Illustrations. A new volume, jul. 
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He that is ashamed to be ina mean condition, | 
— Seneca. 
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